Tope wolf wanders down a 
pictdresque set. Left 
Patterson as Red Riding Hood 
(aka, Rosaleen) st 


tough the enchanted forest 


Starburst presents a special 
report from the set of this 
new, low-budget British 
movie. Our intrepid reporter 
Alan Jones quizzed producer 
Steve Woolley and special 
makeup effects wiz 
Christopher Tucker about the 
problems of turning aman 
into a wolf on £10 a day. 


he scene is the interior of a 
woodland cottage built in 
make-up artist Chris Tucker's 


cramped workshop at Shepperton Studios 
We are about to Shepperton Studios. We are 
about to witness, courtesy of a closed sircuit 
video link, the mauling of actress Kathryn 
Pogson by a were-wolverine hand just prior 
to the creature being beheaded. “Action!” Ms 
Pogson screams hysterically and acts her 
heart out but grabs the delicate prosthetic 
claw too hard and it breaks 

“Cut.” And a bemused Tucker emerges 
from the spartan set. “She got too carried 
away and broke the mechanism. Surgery will 
now have to be done on the anatomically 
correct armature before it is ready again for 
another try tomorrow. This will tie up one of 
my assistants for three hours.” 

But then the shooting has been so tight on 
the nine week schedule of The Company of 
Wolves. Tucker knows that if a special effect 
doesn’t get done now, prospective audiences 
will have to use their imaginations 


Chris Tucker, who designed the incredible 
make-up for The Elephant Man, is just one of 
the many agreeable surprises about The 
Company of Wolves 

Based on Angela Carter's short story, this is 
the first film from Palace Productions, the 
company who run the successful Scala cine 
ma in London and who have recently re 
leased such mega-hits as Diva, The Evil Dead 
and Merry Christmas Mr Lawrence. Co 
financed by ITC with television rights already 
pre-sold to Channel 4, The Company of 
Wolves stars Angela Lansbury, David War 
ner, Stephen Rea, 13 year-old Sarah Patter 
son — and another surprise being kept under 
wraps is the guest appearance of Terence 
Stamp who agreed to the cameo for the price 
of a new suit 

Executive and co-producer Stephen Wool 
ley admits that it's hard to explain exactly 
what The Company of Wolves is about when 
people ask. Basically, it seems the story is an 
adult parody of the traditional tale of “Little 
Red. Riding Hood”. Director Neil Jordan, 
whose last film Angel so impressed the pro 
ducers, says, “Its prime concerns are a young 
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B> girl's dreams and nightmares about wolfish- 


ness.” Others say it works on a multitude of 
levels where reality and imagination in- 
creasingly blur; where dream sequences are 
enclosed in other dream sequences before 
our heroine, Rosaleen, goes into the threaten- 
ing forest to meet an attractive young hunts- 
man who makes a bet that he can reach her 
grandmother's house before her. You can 
also bet that he’s more of a wolf than even she 
supposes! 

And that will bring us to the climax of the 
film which will be the shocking state-of-the- 
art metamorphosis of man into wolf along the 
lines of An American Werewolf in London and 
The Howling. Mention those two films to 
Chris Tucker, though, and you'll see the 
sparks fly! In his eagerness to immediately 
differentiate his effects from those of Messrs 
Rick Baker and Rob Bottin he told me, “Com- 
pany is nothing like those movies because 
here we are dealing with men turning into 
wolves on all fours — not werewolves or 
wolfmen. I'm not interested in doing anything 
that’s been done before. | want to break new 
ground. I've cut down on a lot of the stuff 
you've seen before, like hair sprouting on 
legs, because | want this film to be a totally 
new experience”. 

Tucker has had difficulty keeping up with 
the main unit's shooting — as he says, “Live 
wolves don’t read scripts” — and he is only too 
well aware of trying to do too much in such a 
short space of time. He cites the film's ulti- 
mate transformation as a case in point. “This 
is the scene where a wolf's snout emerges 
through the mouth of the hunter. That scene 
had to be filmed at the dress rehearsal in case 
anything went wrong. The eyes were radio 
controlled and there were so many cables 
down the dummy’s throat that at one stage it 
didn't look like the mechanisms would fit. The 
original idea for this transformation was to 
have the whole of the hunter's face turn 
inside out to become the wolf but it was 
impossible to do on this schedule. To push 
the mechanism back in the mouth without the 
skin splitting needed a lot of surgical jelly, | 
can tell you! The Elephant Man was difficult 
enough but this film posed a whole new set of 
problems.” To make sure that other major 
effects were done in time, like a full scale 
mechanical wolf, Tucker found he had to 
contract them out. 

And another person who has been feeling 
the pinch is producer Steve Woolley. Woolley 
should be a model for us all. His career rise 
has been nothing short of meteoric since he 
started managing the Scala cinema when it 
was originally based just behind Goodge 
Street underground station. I've known him 
for some time now and as another one of his 
talents has rested on the journalistic side, | 
know how upset he gets at misrepresenta- 
tion, so I'd better watch my step! 

Now he’s on the other side of the fence, 
how does he feel? “As a producer | see all the 
grime and the toughness that is necessary to 
get the film right. And as you know it is so 
easy to be flippant about that. Being at the 
sharp end all the time one tends to get 
aggressively defensive about everything. 
You yourself have one way at looking at a film 
and now | find my view has shifted 180 
degrees. Animals, children and special 
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Top: The scene that took a lot of risks and patience to achieve. Above: Danielle Dax as a wolf woman. Far Right: If you go 
down to the woods today. . . Part ofa dream sequence. Right: Terence Stamp as the Devil, obscured by the car window pane, 
is chaffeur driven 


effects are one helluva package | can tell you! 
Being completely honest, this is the hardest 
thing I've ever done in my life. I've had ulcers, 
nightmares, the whole works.” 

The reason why Palace entered the fraught 
area of film production is, according to Wool- 
ley, deceptively clear. “We made a bit of 
money from distributing Diva and The Evil 
Dead so we had to do the most logical thing 
with it. Palace is a young group of companies, 
an aspect that is reflected in the film, by the 
way, and we have been very lucky with our 
ability to choose such great titles to release in 
this country. It was very much a mix of the 
right place at the right time and having the 
guts to go with a film that other distribution 
companies deemed as uncommercial. 

Diva was a breakthrough film as it is an art 
movie that has gained a far wider audience 
acceptance than that term usually allows for. 
The problem then was that other companies 
would be keeping an eye on us to see what 
titles we would show any interest in, and as 
we can't compete with the majors like EMI 
and VTC, the only way we could get a film for 
worldwide copyright was to make it 
ourselves. The Company of Wolves really 
came about because we wanted to channel 
our integrity into something we could nurture 


along ourselves.” 

Ata final cost of £1.5 million, The Company 
of Wolves does represent an enormous gam- 
ble for Woolley and Co, but one that could 
reap large dividends if it looks as good on the 
screen as it does on the studio floor. 

In some ways, Palace are playing it safe by 
spearheading their production schedule with 
a genre film, still one of the most bankable 
commodities around. And Woolley is only 
too well aware of that. “| suppose that is true, 
but what do you want us to do? Please don’t 
categorise it as a horror film though, because 
in the purest sense | don’t think it is. | think of it 
in terms of The Elephant Man — accessible 
horror for a wide audience. Horror movies 
tend to fall into two categories these days. 
The tangents are either the Friday the 13th 
type or The Thing type. One is extremely 
nasty and tends to involve the disembowell- 
ing of teenagers and the other goes over- 
board on special effects. If you try and strad- 
die those two aspects, as | think Schrader’s 
Cat People did, and aim for an intelligent 
horror film, you tend to fall between two 
stools. Whether this is the right approach or 
not, this is what we're trying to do here — we 
are being nasty, but there is a good reason for 
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Woolley likes to expand this theory further. 
“With The Company of Wolves, we are trying 
to combine the wonder of Diva with the 
imagination of The Evil Dead. That's why 
there are two producers on this movie (the 
other being Chris Brown, the brother of 
socialite journalist Tina Brown) because we 
don’t want to sacrifice the look, the design, or 
the beauty of it for the sake of special effects. 
At the same time, however, just because it’s 
going to look good, move spectacularly and 
have a fabulous soundtrack we don’t see why 
it shouldn't have great special effects as well. 
Art movies aren't supposed to have all the 
modern horror trappings. Company is a bit 
like 2001 and Dr Strangelove as we're trying 
to reinvent the fantasy genre so it will be 
treated with the same respect as, say, an 
anti-nuke film. Angela Carter herself thinks 
what we are doing is great and she’s not 
really intellectual at all, she just loves movies 
like the rest of us.” 

Despite all the hard work he’s putting into 
The Company of Wolves, Woolley knows that 
most of the first timers involved with the 
production are pulling it along with sheer 
guts. “It's an exciting experience for all con- 
cerned,” he says, “It's Jordan's first studio 
movie. Brian Loftus, our lighting cameraman 
has never worked on a film before. Our 
production designer Anton Furst, although 
he worked on Alien and Flash Gordon is 
making his debut here and thinks it is the film 
he was destined for. For George Fenton, who 
wrote the music for Ghandi and Bloody Kids, 
this will be the score of his life. Everybody has 
been putting in that 10% extra that you often 
can’t expect. There's the working till midnight 
and still getting in at 5 o'clock in the morning 
after waking up at 3 a.m. to scribble notes 
down. People don’t normally do that on films 
but that is what they are doing here. We are 
pushing the personnel harder than they've 
ever been pushed before, including 
ourselves. Mike Hodges, the director, came to 
visit the set the other day and looked at the 
forest we have built on one of the sound- 
stages and gave us a rough estimate of how 
much he thought it cost to build. He said 
£150,000, but in reality it cost a tenth of that 
because we know how people feel about this 
film from the polystyrene artists up. Every- 
body is throwing everything they've got into 
this picture. Even if it turns out to be a turkey, 
which it might well do, | could only have done 


what I’ve done because I've really believed in 
this project. Nothing has ever been closer to 
my heart.” 

Long before The Company of Wolves was 
in production, | can remember getting a 
telephone call from Steve Woolley, asking me 
to name every film Chris Tucker had ever 
done. | should have realised at the time what 
it was all about. So much for investigative 
journalism! The truth of the matter is though 
that Woolley never had anyone else in mind 
for the special effects other than Tucker, as he 
explains. “Tucker was the first person we 
went to. Only three people have been in- 
volved in this project as long as Chris Brown 
and | have. The others are Jordan, Furst and 
Tucker. Tucker admittedly is getting a pitt- 
ance for what he’s trying to achieve which, to 
be honest, is to outdo such contemporaries 
as Rick Baker. When we realised the special 
effects would be one of our most costly areas, 
we isolated it and storyboarded the entire 
film — not once but twice. Chris Hobbs (of Xtro 
fame) did one set so when we went to Tucker 
we could confront him with concrete ideas, 
not nebulous airy-fairy ones. Tucker's side of 
the story is that he doesn’t have enough 
money. Ours is we told him last August how 
much he could spend. That is the producer's 
dilemma. Once a price has been agreed, you 
expect it to be done for that.” 

In common with Tucker though, Woolley 
feels that the simplest ideas are the ones that 
work best and in that respect he feels that The 
Company of Wolves has more in common 
with the films of Michael Powell and Un Chien 
Andalou. “We are using the old-fashioned 
tricks, like moving the trees around in the 
forest. There's very little cheating really. For 
example we have a ballet dancer playing the 
huntsman for the prelude to the climactic 
transformation. We started shooting his 
naked back as the idea was it would split open 
at a certain point and the wolf would emerge. 
What we discovered was that this guy had 
muscles on his back that were far better than 
any special effect. It turned out to be the 
ultimate in natural bladder effects. It was 
simple, erotic and effective. This morning's 
shoot with Kathryn Pogson that you saw... 
that looked like a scene out of The Birds to 
me. An undefinable extra was definitely 
added and as a result, we get much more than 
just a bridging scene towards the wolf's head 
being chopped off.” 


While those scenes are examples of things 
you can't possibly script, one major problem 
turned out to be dealing with the live wolves 
themselves. In common with Tucker, Woolley 
had no idea how difficult these animals would 
be to handle in the studio environment. “The 
wolves were trained to a point but what we 
found was that they couldn't be expected to 
be ferocious and angry on cue. We have a 
scene where a wolf dives into a pit following a 
live duck and then tries to claw itself out. You 
can't use a real duck because of RSPCA 
regulations, so when you take the bird away, 
all you are left with is a mean wild animal 
cheated of its preys Although we had endless 
problems we did manage to shoot the wolf 
shot of all time for this film. It's where Sarah 
Patterson is licked by one of them. It was a 
risky shot but Sarah was fantastic and it 
certainly paid off. A scene like that makes up 
for all the disappointment of not being able to 
get a lot more real wolf footage.” 

If all goes to plan, The Company of Wolves 
should be on release in Britain by September. 
| for one am counting the days mainly be- 
cause | went down to Shepperton expecting 
to see an arty low budget pretentious piece of 
fluff being made. | should have had more faith 
in Palace, in retrospect, and now l'm just as 
excited about the whole film as the produc- 
tion seems to be. What Palace have been 
doing has been called “a renaissance for the 
British film industry” and that may not be too 
far from the truth. As Woolley says, “This is 
the way to make movies in this country. | want 
people to see us as pioneers in some respect. 
People think I'm cocky, | know. They say, 
‘Who's this new boy, the slob with the long 
hair? What does he know about movies when 
I've been working in this industry for 20 
years.’ | have been getting a lot of that. But 
most of the people we have dealt with have 
responded to our enthusiasm, so we are 
building up a close circle of associates for the 
next time out. There are some people who 
obviously won't gravitate towards us, like the 
British Film Institute, who see us as villains 
taking Angela Carter and selling her to mil- 
lions of people when they want this audience 
for themselves. They all think we've taken the 
guts out of the project so I'm fully expecting 
people to say we sold out. But we don’t 
deserve that after all the effort we have put in 
and the hard slog it has taken to pull The 
Company of Wolves off.” E3 


